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LADIES’ HEAD-DRESSES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
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Lapvies’ Heap DRressss. 
Tue absurd practice of removing their flowing tresses, 
for the mere purpose of substituting a fanciful pe- 
ruke, is no longer chargeable upon the ladies of 
England. There are, however, two periods in Eng- 
lish history, during which the most extravagant 
whims prevailed as to the adornment of the head; 
namely, during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and more recently from about the year 1769 to 1790. 

When perukes were first invented by the French, 
they were only imitated in this country by the male 
sex, the ladies contenting themselves with ornament- 
ing their heads with false tresses, fastened on by 
means of pins and bodkins. Speaking of the ladies 
of England of the first of the periods referred to, a rude 
and severe critic of the day says, 

Then followeth the trimming and tricking of their heads, 
in laying out their hair to the show ; which of course must 
be curled, frizzled, and crisped, laid out on wreaths and 
* borders, and from one ear to another; and least it should fall 
down, it is underpropped with forks, wires, and I cannot tell 
what ; then on the edges of their bolstered hair, (for it stand- 
eth crested round about their frontiers, and hanging over 
their faces, like pendices or vails, with glass windows on 
every side,) there is laid great wreaths of gold and silver 
curiously wrought, and cunningly applied to the temples of 
their heads, and for fear of lacking any thing to set forth 
their pride withal, at their hair thus wreathed and crested, 
are hanged bugles—I dare not say baubles, ouches, rings 
of gold, silver, glasses, and such other. But they are not 
simply content with their own hair, but buy hair, either of 
horses, or any other strange beasts; dying it of what colour 
they list themselves. And if there be any poor woman (as 
now and then we see God doth bless them with beauty as 
well as the rich), that hath fair hair, these nice dames will not 
rest till they have bought it. Or if any children have fair 
hair, they will entice them into a secret place, and for a penny 
or two, they will cut off their hair; as I heard that one did 
in the city of Munidnol (Londinum) of late, who meeting a 
little child with very fair hair, inveigled her into a house, 
promised her a penny, and cut off her hair. And this they 
wear in the same order as you have heard, as though it 
were their own natural hair; and upon the other side, if any 
have hair of their own natural growing, which is not fair 
enough, then will they dye it in divers colours. So whereas 
their hair was given them as a sign of subjection, and there- 
fore they were commanded to cherish the same, now have 
they made it an ornament of pride and destruction to them- 
selves, except they repent. 

They have also other ornaments besides to set forth 
their ingenious heads, which they call (as I remember) 
cawles, made netwise, to the end, as I think, that the 
cloth of gold, cloth of silver, or else tinsel (for that is 
the worst wherewith their heads are covered and attired 
withal underneath their cawles,) may the better appear, 
and shew itself in the bravest manner; so that a man that 
seeth them (their heads glisten and shine in such sort}, 
would think them to have golden heads. And some wear 
lattice caps with three horns, three corners, I should say, 
like the forked caps of popish priests, with their per- 
riwinkles, chitterlings, and the like apish toys of infi- 
nite variety. 

The author we have quoted, in spite of his ungal- 
lant rudeness, appears to have had his admirers, as 
we may see by the following verses, which are pre- 
fixed to his work. 

If mortall man maie challenge praise 

For anything doen in this life ; 
Then may our Stubbes, at all assaies, 

Injoy the same withouten strife. 
Not onely for his godly zeale, 

And Christian life accordinglie ; 
But/also for his book in sale 

Here present now before thine eye. 
Herein the abuses of these daies, 

As in a glasse thou maiest beholde ; 
Oh, buy it then, heare what he saies, 

And give him thankes an hundred folde, 


The five head-dresses at the top of the engraving 
were in fashion in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
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turies, and are far from inelegant, however much they 
might display the vanity of their wearers. We cannot 
bestow even this qualified praise upon the ladies’ 
head-dresses during the last century; the figures in 
the lower portion of the engraving represent a few of 
these preposterous head-dresses. Those selected from 
the fashions of 1770 to 1780 are perhaps the most 
ridiculous from their size, and on account of the 
great quantity of powder and pomatum employed in 
their construction. The following directions for the 
benefit of a country cousin, are extracted from a 
pocket-book of the above date. 

Every lady who wishes to dress her hair with taste and 
elegance, spould first purchase an elastic cushion, exactly 
fitted to her head. Then having combed out her hair tho- 
roughly, and properly thickened it with powder and poma- 
tum, let her turn it over ber cushion in the reigning model, 
Let her next divide the sides into divisions for curls, and ad- 
just their number and size from the same models. If the 
hair be not of a sufficient length and thickness, it will be 
necessary to procure an addition to it; which is always to be 
had, ready made, and matched to every colour. 

The filthy use of pomatum was regarded as neces- 
sary to the nourishment of the hair, with as much 
reason as bears’ grease and Macassar oil at the pre- 
sent day. “Still, however,” says a writer of that 
day, “though nothing supports and nourishes the 
hair so much as powder and pomatum, yet it should 
be combed out by the roots, with a small comb, twice 
or three times in a fortnight :” this was some little 
sacrifice to cleanliness, The popular songs of the 
day did not fail to satirize these whimsical fashions, 
as for instance, 


Give Betsy a bushel of horse-hair and wool, 
Of paste and pomatum a pound, 

Ten yards of gay ribbon, to deck her sweet skull, 
And gauze to encompass it round. 

Her cap flies behind for a yard at the least, 
And her curls meet just under her chin, 

And those curls are supported, to keep up the jest, 
With a hundred instead of one pin. 


The remaining head-dresses in the engraving re- 
present the fashions of rather a later period. Poma- 
tum and hair powder were still used, the former, 
however, more sparingly ; but the whim arose of 
frizzling the hair, so as to render it a work of some 
pain and great labour to disentangle it. In those 
days a hair-dresser was of much greater consequence 
than he is at present ; and among other qualifications 
which he should possess, “ he ought to be thoroughly 
versed in physiognomy, and must have a particular 
regard to the complexion and features of those he is 
employed to dress, that he may use powder in a 
becoming proportion, and dress the hair to the 
dimensions of the face.” 
~ 





We see a beautiful and infinite variety everywhere pre- 
sented to us in the works of nature, and man seeks for pri- 
mary causes of this exuberant effect, but if he forget that 
First Great Cause on which all others depend, he is quickly 
surrounded by doubts and difficulties, and finds his reason- 
ing degenerate into conjecture. We sometimes look on the 
effect, and discover the agent by which it was produced— 
the human mind is then too frequently satisfied. True phi- 
losophy would pursue the subject still further: and thus we 
should not stop short of that admiration of Divine Power, 
and humiliation of our own wisdom, which is becoming our 
present state of dependence—a dependence notwithstand- 
i: g, under which all may so freely enjoy the boundless riches 
= beauty everywhere presented to their contemplation.— 

AUND. 


In science, as in common life, we frequently see that 4 
novelty in system or in practice, cannot be duly appreciated 
till time has sobered the enthusiasm of its advocates. 
Maunp. 
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ON THE EARLY MODES OF MEASURING 
TIME. 


3. Tue Sun-DIA.. 


We shall now proceed to show how the shadow of 
any object, on which the sun is shining, may be made 
a measure of time. But before doing so, we must 
shortly allude to a difference in the respective lengths 
of hours, as indicated by the sun. 

The earth moves equably on her axis, but not 
equably in her orbit: that is, she moves through a 
twenty-fourth part, for instance, of her daily rotation 
in exactly the same portion of time every year, and 
in every part of the year; but, in moving through a 
given part of her annual orbit, she occupies a longer 
time at some periods of the year than at others. 
This irregularity in the earth’s motion proceeds from 
two sources: first, the earth’s motion round her axis 
not being parallel to her motion round the sun; and 
second, the earth's annual path round the sun not 
being a circle, but an ellipse. Both of these circum- 
stances disturb the equability of the hours, as indi- 
cated by the sun, The time, therefore, as indicated 
by the shadow of an opaque object, cast by the sun, 
does not quite correspond with the time as indicated 
by 2 good clock or chronometer, the former being 
sometimes in advance and sometimes in arrear, of 
the other. The deviation is, however, never more 
than 16} minutes, and can always be known by re- 
ferring to the table of the “ Equation of Time,” in 
an almanac, 

Our readers may form a rough idea of the origin 
and nature of the sun-dial by thrusting a stick up- 
right in the ground, when the sunis shining. By 
observing the shadow of the stick, as cast upon the 
ground, at different hours and on different days, many 
useful facts may be elicited, 1st, The shadow will 
be shorter at noon than at any other part cf the day, 
2nd. It will be of the same length at any number of 
hours before noon as at the same hours after noon, 
3rd. It will be longer at sunrise and at sunset than 
at any other part of the day. 4th. It will at any 
given hour on the 21st of March be just as long as 
at the same hour on the 21st of September; but at 
the same hour on any of the Summer days between 
those periods it will be shorter, and on any of the 
Winter days longer, than in March or September, 
5th. The twelve o’clock shadow will, on every day in 
the year, be exactly north and south. The causes of 
these differences are to be found in the two-fold mo- 
tion of the earth; first, on her own axis, and secondly, 
round the sun. The sun is more elevated in Summer 
than in Winter; hence he casts smaller shadows in 
the former season. Again, he is more elevated at 
noon than in the forenoon or afternoon; hence again 
~ shadows are shorter at noon than at any other 

our. 

The shadow of the stick, therefore, would give us 
some knowledge of the hour of the day and of the 
season of the year, by comparing its length at different 
times. But we shall gain much more information if 
we attend to the direction of the shadow, as well as 
ts its length. For instance, on the 21st of March 
and the 2ist of September (the days of the vernal 
and autumnal equinoxes, when the lengths of the 
day and night are equal all over the world) the sun 
tises exactly in the east, and sets exactly in the west. 
The shadow of the stick therefrom is cast due west 
at sunrise, and due east at sunset. In the Summer 
months the sun rises to the north of east, and con 
Sequently threws the shadow rather towards the 
south-west, while in Winter he rises southward of 
fast, thereby throwing the shadow northward of 
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west. Again, at twelve o'clock at noon, (ina northern 
latitude above the tropic of Cancer) the sun is always 
due south, and therefore casts a shadow due north, 

Now, if all these facts were carefully noted, and 
marks made in the ground by which the direction 
and length of the shadow might be compared at dif- 
ferent times, much information as to the progress 
of time and the seasons might be acquired, indeed, a 
rude sort of sun-dial would be constructed. All sun- 
dials are merely contrivances, by which the shadow 
of the straight edge of a projecting piece of metal, or 
wood, becomes indicative of the number of hours that 
the sun has been above the horizon, or rather, the 
number of hours that he is distant from his meridian 
position. A stick, thrust upright in the ground, 
would even render information as to the season of 
the year, in the following manner :—suppose an in- 
habitant of London (or of any other place in the 
same latitude 514°) fix a stick or rod upright in the 
ground, to the height of exactly two feet. Let him 
on the Ist of January note the shortest shadow 
thrown on that day (which will be at twelve o'clock 
at noon as before stated), On measuring it he will 
find its length to be 7 feet 3} inches. Let him re- 
peat the process on the Ist of each following month, 
and he will find that the shortest (or twelve o'clock) 
shadow will measure as follows :— 
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-— August 
— September 
— October 
—— November 
— December 


At any time afterwards, therefore, he can, by mea- 
suring the noon-day shadow of a vertical rod two 
feet high, form a rough idea of the season of the year, 
We must not be understood to attribute any practical 
value to the foregoing mode of determining times and 
seasons; but only to observe, that on principles 
similar to these, sun-dials are constructed. 
Our readers have probably seen a sun-dial. It has 
been in great measure thrown into oblivion by those 
more convenient instruments, clocks and watches, 
The dial still remains, however, as an ornament on 
the open lawns of rural dwellings, where, fixed on a 
pedestal, it is exposed on all sides to the sun, In 
some countries a sun-dial is of more service than in 
others. In southern climates, where the atmosphere 
is purer and clearer than with us in the north, the 
dial is very necessary to adjust the clock by; the 
shadow projected by the style being more marked 
and constant than with us, owing to the more unin- 
terrupted serenity of the heavens. An elaborate dial 
may be seen in Kensington Gardens, near the palace; 
and many old buildings in and near the metropolis, 
contain these relics of the ingenuity of our forefathers. 

Dials are chiefly horizontal and vertical, But, 
whatever be their position, there is always a projecting 
piece of metal or wood, the shadow of which, thrown 
on the dial, traverses a certain range of distance from 
one side of the dial to the other. The position of 
this index, or shadow-producing body, is a very im- 
portant part of the construction of a dial; but, what- 
ever be its shape, the edge which casts the shadow is 
called the style; the whole contrivance is termed the 
gnomon, and the part of the dial-plate on which the 
ghomon rests is the sub-style. 

We will now briefly describe the construction of 
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a horizontal and a vertical dial, these being the most 
practically useful, and therefore oftenest met with. 
It should be observed, however, that the style of 
every dial must coincide, or be parallel with the axis 
of the earth. It must, therefore, be elevated as many 
degrees above the dial-plane, as will accord with the 
latitude of the place. 

We construct a Aorizontal dial for the latitude of 
London, thus:—having described two concentric 
circles, within which the hour-numbers are marked, 
as in the annexed figure, we draw two diameters at 








right angles to each other, as Ns and we. The east 
and west line ws need not pass through the centre. 
If drawn lower down, as in the figure, it gives greater 
scope for the shadow of the gnomon during the 
middle of the day, when the dial is most available. 
We next divide each of the two upper quadrants 
into six parts, which divisions, however, must not be 
equal, but the following order must be observed. 
From the twelve o'clock to the one o'clock line must 
be an angle of 11° 51’; from one to two o'clock = 
12° 28’; from two to three — 13° 44’; from three 
to four — 15° 32’; from four to five — 17° 31’; and 
from five to six = 18° 54’, which together make up 
the quadrant of 90°. The same process must be re- 
peated on the other side of the twelve o'clock line, 
and the dial will be properly divided. The style 
must then be inserted where the six o'clock line 
crosses the meridian line, and it may be either a 
straight wire, or athin piece of wood or metal formed 
inte a right-angled triangle, as c aB, which is the 
gnomon. In our figure it appears to lie down, and 
overlap some of the hour-lines beneath; but when 
used it must be turned up by a hinge at the side 5 a, 
which is the sub-style. Thus the gnomon is fixed 
upon the meridian or twelve o'clock line ns, which 
is made double, in order to suit the thickness of the 
gnomon. When perfectly upright, one end of the 
sloping circle coincides with the point bc. The 
sloping edge 5 8 thus becomes parallel to the earth's 
axis; for, in adjusting the style, or constructing the 
gnomon, we made the style or line 4 B have an incli- 
nation equal to the latitude of the place = 514° at 
London. When the dial is thus constructed, the 
shadow of the oblique edge of the gnomon, 6 s, co- 
incides successively with all the hour-lines, from 
eight in the morning till four in the afternoon at mid- 
winter, and from four in the morning till eight in the 
evening at midsummer: these being about the ex- 
treme hours of sun-rise and sun-set in the latitude of 
London. To mark these hours on the lower quad- 
rants of the dial, the hour-lines twelve hours off are 
prolonged to the opposite part of the circle, as shewn 
in the figure. The lines a f, de, are used when the 
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angular distances of the hour-lines are taken from a 
scale. A horizontal dial for any other latitude must 
have the style arranged according to that latitude ; 


and the hour-lines separated by angles which may be 


obtained from tables found in works on Dialling. 
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In a vertical dial the style is still parallel to the 
earth’s axis, but the noon hour-line is directed down- 
wards, The style, in consequence, points downwards, 
and makes with the plane of the dial an angie equal 
to the compliment of the latitude ; that is, what the 
latitude wants of 90°. For London this is 384° ; which 
is the angle made by the style with ‘the dial-plate. 
The hour-angles are as follow :—from twelve to one, 
9° 28’; from one to two, 10° 17’; from two to three, 
12° 9’; from three to four, 15° 15’;. from four to 
five, 19° 33’; and from five to six, 23° 18’. The 
cross-lines a f, d e, are for taking these distances off 
from the scales of hours, latitudes, and chords. In 
other respects, the construction of this dial will be 
similar to that of a horizontal dial. A vertical dial 
need only have one-half of the hour-lines drawn, as 
the sun never casts a shadow on it before six in the 
morning, or after six in the evening; its edges being 
directed east and west. 

Before proceeding further, we must explain the 
method of procuring a meridian line, which is espe- 
cially necessary in the construction of the horizontal 
dial, before mentioned. 

Suppose we were about to lay a dial-plate horizon- 
tally, on the slab B, of the pedestal c, in the accom- 
panying figure. We must of course make the double 
meridian line coincide with the meridian line, which 
we shall obtain thus :—Having made the slab Jevel, we 
draw several concentric circles, and fix a wire perpen- 
dicular at the centre. Suppose, for instance, that at. 
ten o'clock the shadow of the wire touches the third 
circle from the centre at a, when the sun is shining 
at a; at eleven o'clock the shadow touches the second 
circle ; at half-past eleven o'clock the third circle. 
We mark these places respectively where the shadow 
of the wire cuts each circle. At half-past twelve the 
sun, having travelled round to a’, cuts the innermost 
circle; at one o'clock the second circle; at two 
o'clock the third circle at a’. We mark the circles 
as before. Then dividing these arcs of the circles 
equally, we draw the line from m, through the points 
of division to the centre ; which line lies where the 
shadow ftom the wire 3, fell at twelve o'clock, solar 
time, and is continued to m’. 

By the aid of an almanac and a little calculation, 
a sundial may be made to indicate the hour, by the 
shadow cast by the moon, in this manner:—Observe 
what hour-line is marked by the shadow of the style: 
then find the moon's age in an almanac: take three- 
fourths of that number, and add the result to the 
hour indicated by the shadow, and that will be the 
real hour of the day. For example, suppose the moon's 
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age to be twelve days, and the shadow of the style to 
mark four o'clock in the afternoon: we take three- 
fourths of twelve, which is equal to nine, and add that 
to four o'clock in the afternoon, which gives one 
o'clock in the morning as the real time. The reason 
of this is that if the sun and moon were on the same 
meridian at the same instant on any given day, the 
moon on the following day would be about three quar- 
ters of an hour later than the sun in arriving at the 
same meridian: that deviation, therefore, has to be 
calculated, and added to the observed time. This 
method of finding time cannot however be altogether 
depended upon, on account of the moon not always 
rising three quarters of an hour later than on the day 
before. 














We observed that in climates not far removed from 
the Equator, the sundial is more valuable than in 
regions nearer to the poles. We find accordingly that 
Babylon, or some neighbouring country, was the 
birthplace of the sundial. Mention is made in the 
Bible, at the twentieth chapter of the second book of 
Kings, v. 11, of a sundial as having existed in the 
time of Ahaz, which was about 730 years B.c. The 
passage is this—‘ He brought the shadows ten degrees 
backward, by which it had gone down in the dial of 
Ahaz.” The word used for degrees in the original 
Hebrew is equivalent to our term steps. Hence St. 
Jerome expresses an opinion that there was a pillar, or 
column, erected near a flight of steps, leading up to 
the king's palace, and that the step, on which the 
shadow of the pillar happened to fall, indicated the 
Position of the sun at that moment. 

For further particulars on this interesting subject, 
We refer the reader to a popular treatise in Tomlinson's 
Manual of Natural Philosophy. 





Scriprurg, which is the voice of God, never contravenes 

’s other voice in our understandings; nor calls upon us 
to believe that which contradicts the senses that he has given 
WS.—Bisnop Mant. 
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THE CONVICT'S WIFE. 
A TALE OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Ir is now some years ago that I was leaning over the 
bridge yonder, looking into the water; I was then twenty- 
six, and being an orphan, had been put out early to service. 
I had had but middling luck, but my present place was on 
the whole the best; to be sure my wages were not high, 
and I had plenty to do, but my mistress was very kind to 
me, and, when ill, I was well cared for; I thought of all this 
afterwards, when it was too late, but then I only pondered 
on my hardships as I called them, low wages and constant 
work. 

As I was thinking of all these things, a party of young 
men and women came towards me. I saw among them 
several that I knew, and I was going to turn away, for I 
felt too sad at heart to relish their jokes. But they were too 

uick for me: “ Why Anne, what makes you look so cast 

own,” said one: “ Pretty Anne should. never look sad, it 
don’t become her,” said another: “ Well I have got some- 
thing here to make us all look merry,” said a third: and 
then she showed me a paper they had been reading as they 
came up, which told how that young women who wished to 
better themselves had nothing to do but to go out to Aus- 
tralia, where they would soon get husbands and comfortable 
farms, and—but in short I cannot tell you how many good 
things the paper promised. Not to make my story too 
long, I will only add, that six weeks after this I was on my 
road to Portsmouth, where we were to embark for Sydney, 
in New South Wales. With the little money I had been 
able to save, I collected some tidy clothes, and a few other 
little comforts ; and my kind mistress, though péor herself, 
had lessened her slender wardrobe to supply me. She had 
given me, too, a few excellent books, and a little stock of 
tea. Thus I thought myself rich already, and my spirits 
rose higher and higher, when my companions assured me 
that such a well-looking young woman would be sure to 
make her fortune. 

We embarked, as I have said, at Portsmouth, on the 
13th of May: our voyage was said to be favourable; to me, 
however, it seemed endless: and when I tell you we were 
eighteen weeks, you will not wonder that I thought it so. 
For the first three weeks I was quite overpowered with sea- 
sickness ; my companions were as bad, so that I had little 
help or sympathy. How often, as I lay on my bed, 
squeezed into a little hole, where I could hardly turn, my 
head splitting with pain, and faint with sickness, did I 
think with regret of my quiet little bed-room at home, 
looking out on the fields, and my kind mistress, sitting by 
my bedside, with her work, when I was ill. But this did 
not last for ever; I became more accustomed to the sea, 
and as my health mended, my spirits rose ; so that on the 
3rd of June, when they told me we were approaching the 
isle of Teneriffe, I was able to enjoy the thoughts of once 
more stretching my limbs on dry ground. 

I must nct attempt to describe all the strange and beau- 
tiful objects that I saw when we landed at the town of Santa 
Cruz, in Teneriffe. Not the least was that wonderful moun- 
tain, which they call the Peak of Teneriffe, of which I scme- 
times doubted whether it had any top, certainly I never 
saw it, so completely cloud-capped was it. The getting 
on dry land seemed quite to restore me.. I had been parched 
up by a continual fever all the way, but the figs and mul- 
berries, of which I got here as many ag I could eat for a 
few half-pence, cooled me and did me good. I filled my 
basket with these delicious fruits, that I might share them 
with a poor sick girl on board, who seemed to be neglected 
by all, and went on board again, full of health and spirits. 
But I must not dwell too long upon my voyage; I will only 
add that after landing again, five weeks after this, at Rio 
Janeiro, a pleasant-looking town in South America, where I 
laid in another little store of twenty-five oranges, for three- 
half-pence, which served, I think, to keep me in health, we 
proceeded, without any storms or accidents, for two months 
more, which seemed to me a year, for the heat was 
scorching. ’ 

I tried to amuse and instruct myself with the few books 
my kind mistress had given me, and some that poor Ellen 
Vaux, the sick girl, had lent me; yet I could not enjoy 
them in peace, for the young women who were crowded 
into the cabin with me, when they got well, were very noisy, 
and were never weary of laughing at me for my bvokish- 
ness, as they called it. ‘ 

At length, on the 2nd of September, I heard the joyful 
sound, “ Land in sight,’ and in twenty-four hours more we 
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landed at Sydney, in New South Wales. There are some 
things that we never forget; one of such was my first view 
of that beautiful country. Many years have passed over my 
head since then, and many sorrows: yet still I seem to see, 
as if I had beheld but yesterday, its green hills, crowned 
with the stately gum-trees, and enlivened by the gay blos- 
soms of unnumbered peaches; while a sky, far brighter 
than any we ever see in England, added to the beauty of 
the scene. It was Spring—for, strange as it may seem, 
the seasons are all different in this out-of-the-way part of 
the world; and when it is Winter with us, it is Summer with 
them. The air was consequently not oppressive, and I 
could. walk about without inconvenience. 

The town of Sydney lies in a valley, and the ridges of 
rock rising above it on each side, and the large and plea- 
sant gardens which surround many of the houses, give it a 
very pretty look. The singular shape of the trees, with 
the beautiful parrots, cocketoos, and other gay birds perched 
on them, and the market, loaded with melons, oranges, 
and limes, all told me that I was in a foreign land. But 
another and a sadder tale was told by the parties of fierce- 
looking men, in their white woollen frocks and gray jackets, 
with here and there chains jingling round theirlegs. These 
were the newly-arrived convicts, and my heart died within 
me as I looked at them. 

I was soon engaged as a servant bya gentleman and 
lady of the name of Atkins, and taken to their house, about 
a mile from Sydney, where he had a large farm. It was a 
pleasant farm-house, shaded by a grove of the beautiful 
gum-trees at the back, while the front commanded a fine 
view of the blue mountains; a garden full of the gayest 
flowers, such as I had never seen before, half surrounded 
the house, and on one side was a thicket of myrtles and 
peach-trees. The bright blossoms of the one, and the dark 
leaves of the other, thus united, looked more beautiful than 
you can imagine. 

Mrs. Atkins had two children, of which I was to take 
charge; I had plenty of work to do besides; but my wages 
were high, and I had always been brought up towork. I 
kept up my spirits, too, by thinking that it would soon be 
my turn to have a house and farm of my own. Mrs. Atkins 
kept two other female servants besides me, One was about 
my own age, and so good-tempered and pleasant in her 
manners, that I took te her much; her name was Shirley. 
The other was a great deal older; she was rude in her 
manners, and treated Shirley with such erossness and con- 
tempt, that I rejoiced for the poor girl's sake when she told 
me that she did not care much for it, for that she was en- 
gaged to be married, and should leave Mrs, Atkins in two 
months. I was glad on her account, though sorry on my 
own; but I expected soon to follow her example. Shirley's 
kindness was not confined to words; she often gave me 
little presents of tea, of which my stock was nearly gone, 
and when I tried to refuse it she only laughed, and said it 
cost her nothing, and that I should soon find that lovers 
were generous. There was one thing, however, that 
troubled me much; sometimes as we were talking and 
laughing together, Shirley would use such words, such bad 
words, that I was quite shocked. When I noticed’ it, she 
would blush, and say she did not know how it was; it was 
very wrovg to be sure; but that there was such a wicked 
set of people here, that really one learnt wickedness from 
them, “Why, at my last place,” she added, “‘I had two 
young women as fellow-servants who were convicts. My 
mistress thought them quite reformed; but oh! the lan- 
guage they would use down stairs!” 

It was a few days after this that my mistress went to 
spend the day at Sydney; she had told me to take the 
children into the sitting-room while she was away, and I 
went into it to set it to rights before I brought them down. 
What was my surprise to see Shirley standing over the tea- 
chest, and filling a bag she had with her! I believe I 
screamed: she started, and looked guilty enough, but said, 
between laughing and crying, “So you have eaught me, 
have you? but don’t tell of me, and I will give you half:” 
and she held out the bag. I flung it from me, but hed not 
time to speak ; for the other woman, who had been at the 
door, I suppose, though we had not heard her, rushed into 
the room, and seizing Shirley by the arm, gave her a violent 
box on the ears. “So I've caught you at last, you thief, 
have 1?” she exclaimed. “I knew you often did this, 
though I could not find you out; for what ean one expect 
from a convict?” “A convict!” I exelaimed. “Yes, a 
convict, she replied.” “And how dare you tell her I was 
@ convict? you know Mrs, Atkins desired you not.” “ Yes, 
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forscoth, because she said that if you thought your character 
was not known, it might lead you to behave yourself; much 
good it has done, truly.’ They went on giving each other 
angry words, but grieved and disgusted I left them, and 
went to the children. 

Shirley went away, and, for a week after, I had no other 
companion than the elder woman, who, proud of her honesty, 
and having little, I fear, of that true religion,which teaches 
us to be kind and gentle, was cross and rude in the extreme. 
Alas! I was little better than she, for when, a few days 
after, another girl came, who my mistress warned me was 
a convict, I treated her proudly enough. My home was 
thus very uncomfortable, but it was not to last long. 

About a fortnight after I had been at the farm, i became 
acquainted with a young man of the name of Davies. He 
had a small farm about five miles further up the country, 
but came here once a week to help my master. He 
soon took a great deal of notice of me. My mistress saw 
what was going on, and told me she thought it would be a 
good match for me; for that he was a young man who bore 
a good character, she believed, and he had a farm which was 
likely toturn out well. I now felt that I could love him, and 
indeed loved him too well to fancy any faultsinhim. Yet I 
felt uneasy when I considered how little I could really 
know of him; for I was ina land of strangers, and knew 
not of whom to inquire. My master had never spoken to 
me but twice since, I had been under his roof; however, I 
resolved to take courage, and to ask his advice. I took, 
therefore, the first opportunity I could find, of telling him 
how I stood with Davies, begging him to put me in the 
way of finding out his character. He smiled. “ You must 
not be too nice about such points, Anne, in this part of the 
world,” said he: “it is something here to say you know no 
bad of a man, and that I am sure I can say of Davies. On 
the contrary, all I have seen of him is much in his favour; 
but he has not been long among us, and as for putting you 
in the way of hearing more of him, that is what I cannot 
do; but I will show you a letter, a written character of bim, 
which he had from a gentleman who lives about thirty 
miles from this.” He put the letter into my hands; it spoke 
most highly of him, and as, when one loves, one readily 
believes what one wishes, I even reproached myself for 
having doubted. 

A month after this we were married, though there had 
been one thing during our courtship that rather surprised 
me. Davies was quite devoted to pleasing me in every 
way, but he seemed always unwilling to let me visit my 
future home, though I often expressed a wish to do so; and 
when my mistress could have spared me to go over, which was 
not often indeed, he always threw some obstacle in the way. 
Well, we married, and I went to my home, Mr, Atkins 
kindly lending us his eart and horse to take me and my 
things there. Davies had warned me that it was retired, 
but he had not given me an idea of the desolation that 
reigned about. A dark and gloomy-looking wood at the 
back of the cottage, which seemed to extend for miles, was 
the only ornament of the scene, if ornament it could 
be called; in the front was a range of barren hills. The 
garden was neglected, and the farm seemed in poor condition. 
The eottage was not uncomfortable, but it was rather bare 
of furniture. 

My husband saw that I noticed all this, and kindly told me 
that things were not quite as he could wish them; but that 
now he had me there, he should work hard, and set every- 
thing to rights. For the first month everything went on 
well. My husband was very kind to me, and I loved him 
too well to mind the loneliness of the place. After this one 
or two things happened to surprise me. My husband went 
from home part of several days, and when I asked where 
he had been, he did not seem to like to explain; but only 
said he had business up the country. Another thing too 
surprised me, though it was a pleasant surprise certainly. 
I had been regretting the oranges and limes we used to have 
at Mrs. Atkins’s. Davies said nothing at the time, but @ 
day or two afterwards I found a good supply of each on the 
table. I could not guess where he had got them, for l 
knew he had not been off the premises; but when I asked 
him he only laughed, and said that the fairies had brought 
them. 

One evening I had gone to bed earlier than usual, not 
being quite well. I had been in bed about an hour, when 
I heard the kitchen door open gently, and my husbands 
voice in a whisper, saying “Come in.” It then seemed t 
me as if two people were whispering together. Alarmed at 
sounds so unusual, I called to my husband, He came tome 
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after a few minutes; but when I told mim what I had 
heard, he only answered that I must have been in a dream, 
and when I urged him further, he gave me so sharp a reply, 
that I was afraid to say more. 

About a fortnight after this I had risen early one morning, 
having a great washing, and being anxious to get over some 
of it before the heat of the day. My husband was still 
asleep; and unwilling toawaken him so early, I crept out of 
the room and went to a shed not very far from the house, to 
fetch my tubs. What was my terror on opening the door, to 
see two fierce-looking men stretched on some hay in one cor- 
ner. fast asleep. I had presence of mind enough not to 
scream, but carefully shutting and locking the door, I flew 
back tomy husband. He was getting up, and seeing my 
pale face, seemed at once to guess what was the matter. 
“Anne,” said he, taking me by the hand, “do not be angry 
with me, for I declare to you that it is my love for you that 
has made me do what I have done. You have heard of 
BusH-RANGERS, have you not? they are escaped convicts 
who have fled from their masters, and live as they can. I 
could not bear to see you want many little comforts which 
you so well deserve, and these men reward me, for shelter 
now and then, with many little things which you are glad of." 

T will not stop to describe all that followed, or how on my 
knees I implored him to give up these men. He answered 
me at first kindly, but at last, growing angry, desired 
me, With an oath, to say no more about it. He then 
left me, nor did I see him again all that day. He re- 
turned at night mueh out of humour, but did not tell 
me where he had been, and I was afraid to ask. At last, 
after eating his supper in silence, he said “ The men 
you saw this morning will be here again presently, and 
as yeu are so mighty nice, you had better go to bed.” I 
did not wait to be told twice. I went into my bed-room, 
and soon after two men entered. They talked for a 
long time in whispers, but at length their voices were 
raised, as if in anger, and these dreadful words met my 
ear—“ Why Davies, you, who have been a convict yourself, 
night have some feeling for us!" I heard no more. I 
suppose I fainted; for, when I recovered, I found myself on 
the bed, and my husband sprinkling water over me. He 
never asked me what ailed me, and his manners towards 
me, which had gradually been growing less kind, became 
from this time rough, and even surly. I bore all in silence : 
alas | hadnoremedy. I had no friend to turn to, and when 
Iattempted to reason with my husband on the bad company 
he was keeping, he silenced me with such words as I had 
never vefore been used to. 

Once I thought of going to Mrs. Atkins, and asking her 
counsel. We had a little cart and horse, in which the first 
three Sundays after our marriage my husband had driven 
me into Sydney to go to church ; but now when J asked him 
to let me have it, he absolutely refused, and when I hinted 
about walking there, he only said I should be clever if I 
found my way among those wild hills, and that if I did 
stray, I should meet with no one toset me right or bring me 
home. This was, I felt, but too true, and a serse of my for- 
lorn situation made my heart die within me. 

Time passed en, but my lot seemed to grow worse. I 
was likely to become a mother; but this circumstance did 
not, as I had hoped, soften my husband's heart towards me; 
on the contrary, it seemed to make him angry; and 
he often complained of the burden a family would be 
to one in his condition. Indeed, poverty seemed likely 
soon to stare us in the face. Our farm was, I believe, 
goo! land, if it had been properly cultivated; but Davies 
had not sufficient capital for this: and what was worse, 
1 had discovered soon after we married that he hated 
steady labour. His dislike for it indeed seemed to grow 
upon him, and now he would often be absent for days 
together. Sometimes he would return in good spirits, and 
talk of the pleasure of freedom, saying that men should not 
beset to labour like beasts. Oftener, however, he would be 
moody and cross, and when I asked him where he had been, 
told me to mind my own business, and not be prying into 
hisaffairs. One evening—it was in the month of November, 
that is the end of Spring in Australia—I had gone out to 
enjoy the sweet breezes, and the beauty of the peach-trees, 
which were rich at once with fruit and blossoms. My 
husband had been absent for a day and a night, and though 
surrounded even in this wild spot with much to delight the 
eye, my heart was too sad to enjoy it. I thought of my 
home in England; there, indeed, [had plenty of work and 
small wages, but I had kindness, and I had security. Here 

felt in constant terror of I knew not what, and my hus: 
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band's unkindness made me wish for death to close my 
sorrows. 1] had seated myself beside a patch of the Incian 
wheat, which I had sown only a fortnight before. wut 
which, in this productive climate, was already a considerable 
height, and was weeping bitterly as I thought of all these 
things, when suddenly | heard a rustling noise in the wood 
just behind me, and my husband sprang forward. The 
sight of him made me tremble; for his face was pale and 
haggard, and his clothes torn and smeared with blood. 

“ Anne, he said, in a hollow voice, “ give me some fvod, 
for I'm famished.” 1 followed him into the house, and set 
before him a bit of the dried flesh of the Kangaroo, which 
I was boiling for supper, and a cake of rye bread. He 
devoured the food hastily, and then starting: up, ‘ Anne,” 
he said, “it's no use deceiving you. I joined a party of the 
bushrangers, in one of their exeursions, and have, I fear, 
been found out. Even now, perhaps, those bleod-hounds 
of policemen are after me. But it matters not; I must 
have rest, for my strength is gone. I have a safe hiding- 
place in the wood ; do you keep watch for me there, (point- 
ing to the end of the garden, which opened upon the barren 
country in front of the cottage); if you hear the sound of 
horses feet, fly to the gate yonder, that opens into the wood, 
and blow loudly upon this, (taking a whistle from his 
pocket); before they can come up, I shall be where they 
cannot follow. As for you, no harm can come to you, get 
to Mrs. Atkins, and she will see after you; for you and I 
can never meet again! I must fly for my life! I have 
been a bad husband to you, Anne,—but I must not waste 
time in words ; my strength will never hold out if I do not 
get some rest!” So saying, he left me, and I saw him go 
through the gate, and plunge into the wood. 

What were my feelings, I should in vain attempt to paint. 
I felt as if sudden madness would seize me. All I can 
distinctly remember was, that 1 sank down on my knees, 
and prayed to God to keep my senses, that I might preserve 
my husband's iife; for even then, after all his cruel treat- 
ment of me, my one wish was to save him. I tottered down 
to the end of the garden, and, sinking on the ground, re- 
mained there listening to every sound, till my head was 
well-nigh gone. Hours seemed to pass in this way. Whe- 
ther it was night or day I knew not; I was alive to one 
feeling only,—the desire of catching every sound. At 
length the noise of herses’ feet reached my ear ;—terror 
gate me strength ;—I flew to the wood, and whistled 
loudly, and heard a faint whistle in return, I then ran into 
the house, fastened the door, and dragged against it all the 
furniture I could carry, in order that while they were 
making their way in, Davies might have time to escape. 
I remember nothing after this till I opened my eyes in a 
comfortable little bed room in George Street, Sydney. 

I learnt afterwards that when the policemen came up, 
they found me insensible on the floor; they searched in vain, 
of course, for my husband, and too humane to leave me in 
that forlorn state, one of them lifted me on his horse, and 
carried me into Sydney. Just before they entered the 
town they met Mrs. Adams, well known to all there, as one 
who spent her time and her money in doing good. That 
excellent woman told them to tring me to her house. and 
to her kindness, under Providence, I owe my life. Her 
care, too, was not for my body only, but for my soul; and 
through her means it was that I was brought to a better 
state of mind, A premature confinement of a dead infant 
was followed by weeks of sickness, during which Mrs. 
Adams attended me as if I had been her daughter, and 
led me by her kind and gentle reasonings, to submit with 
meekness to my trials, and even to feel that “it was good 
for me to be in trouble.” 

I have little more to add: I rose up from the bed of 
sickness in a sadder, but, I trust, in a more Christian frame 
of mind, Of my husband I never heard more. Mrs. 
Adams kept me with her for nearly a year, when a good 
opportunity offering of my returning to England, she wrote 
a letter by me to her relation, Mrs. Carter, who was good 
enough to take me into her house, and has been the kindest 
of friends to me ever since. 





Scignce, the partisan of no country, but the beneficent 
patroness of all, has liberally opened a temple where all 


may meet. Her influence on the mind, like that of the sun 
on the chilled earth, has long been preparing it for higher 
cultivation and further improvement. The philosopher of 
one country sees not an enemy in the philosopher of another: 
he takes his seat in the temple of science, and asks not who 
sits heside him,—? 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
No. XI. 
On EwastIicity. 


Tue school-boy who sticks his knife into the desk 
and causes it to oscillate by striking the handle, 
illustrates a fundamental property of matter, namely, 
elasticity, which consists in the return of a body to 
its original state when the cause is removed which 
alters it in form or in bulk. 

Bodies display various degrees of elasticity. Air 


is said to be perfectly elastic, because if a gallon of ‘ 


air be compressed into a pint, it will recover its 
former dimensions when the pressure is removed. 

Liquids are also perfectly elastic although it re- 
quires an enormous force to diminish their volume 
slightly; but they regain their original bulk when 
the pressure is removed. 

Solids can scarcely be called otherwise than im- 
perfectly elastic: but the degrees of elasticity are so 
very various in solids, that the terms perfect and im- 
perfect can by no means be applied to them as a 
whole class. 

If we take an ivory billiard ball and allow it to 
fall upon a smooth slab of marble, it will bound up 
again to the hand, and this is a proof of the elasticity 
of ivory; but how? We will inquire a little further 
into the observed phenomena. 

If we cover the slab of marble with a thin layer 
of oil, and allow the ball to fall upon it,’ from the 
height of five or six feet, we shall find a large cir- 
cular mark upon the slab larger than a sixpence; 
whereas, if we simply place the ball upon the slab, it 
will displace a mere speck of the oil. We must, 
therefore, conclude that the ball in falling from a 
height and striking the marble with great force, has 
actually undergone a change in form: ‘that it has 
been flattened at its lower part, or how could it pos- 
sibly displace so large a surface of oil? But we ex- 
amine the hard ivory ball and can detect no such flat- 
tening, for the ball appears to us to be still perfectly 
round and smooth ; we therefore find it difficult to be- 
lieve that the ball has undergone any change in form. 

But when the point of a penknife is stuck into the 
desk, we can bend the blade considerably by drawing 
the handle on one side; and then, if we allow it to 
go free, we shall find that it oscillates or vibrates on 
both sides of the position it occupies when at rest, 
and is curved first in one direction and then in the 
other. After these operations we examine the knife 
and find the blade as straight as it was before all 
these bendings occurred, and we conclude that during 
vibration the blade lost its original form, which, how- 
ever, it has now recovered. 

If this conclusion is so easy, why may we not also 
conclude that the ivory ball became flattened the 
moment it met the marble surface, but instantly re- 
covered its original form, and in doing so acquired 
sufficient force to bound up again to a considerable 
height ? 

If we allow a ball of lead to fall upon the marble 
slab, we shall obtain something like proof that the 
conclusion just enquired after is the true one. We 
shall find the under surface of the ball to be perma- 
nently flattened, and not recovering its original form 
the instant it is struck, it will not bound up again 
nearly so high as the ivory ball. Hence we reason- 
ably aflirm that lead is less elastic than ivory. 

If we disturb a body from its accustomed position 
beyond certain limits, one of three events will occur. 
First, it will return exactly to its original position ; or 
secondly, it will finally settle into a position some- 
where between its original and its constrained posi- 
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tion; or thirdly, it will break. Bodies, therefore, are 
said to be most elastic which admit of the’ greatest 
disturbance from their original position, and regain 
it when the disturbing cause is removed: thus a steel 
spring is more elastic than a strip of glass, because 
it will recover from a greater disturbance, which 
would effectually snap the glass asunder; but both 
these bodies are perfectly elastic if they recover pre- 
cisely their original position. Hence the distinction 
between perfectly and extensively elastic. 

The modes of disturbance, too, are very various; 
some bodies are compressed, others bent, or stretched, 
or twisted, and some are struck. Thus silken strings 
are more extensively elastic than silver or copper wire, 
because they can be bent more: the strings of a 
violin are more elastic than iron-wire, because they 
can be stretched more, and so on. 

A great number of instruments in daily use depend 
for their action upon the more or less perfect elasticity 
of the materials which enter wholly or partly into 
their construction: a piece of steel coiled up, sets a 
machine in motion in its endeavour to uncoil itself: 
this is the case in the watch and clock, and the object 
of winding them up is to bend the steel spring into a 
coil. In a modern invention elastic chairs and beds 
are stuffed with iron-wire instead of feathers: and 
yet the chair and the bed are delightfully easy to sit 
in, or repose on: the wire is arranged in the form of 
spiral springs, and hence the value of the invention. 
Spring balances are constructed on'thé principle of 
the perfect elasticity of some of the metals. 

Thus, in fig. 1, a cylindrical case contains a Fis. 1. 
steel spiral spring coiled round a graduated ff A 
bar, and fixed at the lower extremity. . This | 
arrangement is called a spring steelyard, by Z 
which heavy goods are weighed, as follows: 
the instrument is hung up by the ring at a, 
the goods to be weighed are attached to the 
hook B: the upper termination of the spiral 
spring is not fixed, but presses against the 
under surface of the top of the cylinder. 
The action of a weight at B is to diminish 
the spaces between the coils of the spring, 
and consequently to draw out the graduated 
rod, and the number of graduations thus 7 
presented to the eye, gives the number of 

pounds attached to the hook s. The value of this 
instrument depends upon the correctness of the 
graduated rod, and the perfect elasticity of the spiral 
spring. 

Fig. 2 is a somewhat similar arrangement. 
complete circle is the outline of a 
graduated face, similar to that of a 
clock. It is seen from behind 
where the steel spring forms an 
irregular curve, the flexures of 
which give motion to a ratchet 
wheel communicating with an 
index hand in front of the dial- 
plate. A large scale pan is attached 
to the bottom part in which the 
goods to be weighed are placed. 
This arrangement is so convenient, that it is exten- 
sively employed in coach and wagon offices, railway 
station houses, &c. 

The reader will now be prepared to accompany US 
through several amusing and instructive details on 
the elasticity of airs, liquids, and solids, which will 
form the subjects of the next three or four articles. « 
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